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THE- TURKS IN EUROPE. 



CHAPTER II. 

On the 26th of May, the Turks prepared for a final and but they failed, and both sides allowed themselves but one 
g( neral assault. Some attempts were made at negotiations, alternative— -victory or death ! Mahomet found by astrology 
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that the morning of the 29th was the propitious hour for the and commanders were summoned to his tent to receive his 
assault. On the evening of the 27th, the various bashaws final instructions. The cowards were warned in oriental 
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language that if they turned away from the foe, had they the 
wings of a bird, they could not escape his vengeance. To the 
first man who mounted the breach, he promised the govern- 
ment of the fairest and wealthiest provinces of his empire, 
and to load him with riches and honour. Dervishes traversed 
the camp, and held out to those who fell in the conflict 
visions of immortal bliss in the flowery gardens of Paradise, 
wrapt in the embraces of dark-eyed lovers of inconceivable 
beauty. And those who -should survive were promised the 
plunders of the luxurious city, and their share of the captives. 
In the interval they were exhorted to abstain from food, and 
to fortify their courage by prayer and ablutions. The enthu- 
siasm and fanaticism of the whole army was thus wrought up 
to the highest pitch, and loud shouts of " God is God, there is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet !" warned the 
unhappy Greeks that their hour was come. 

The scene in Constantinople was widely different. On the 
evening of the 28th, Constantine summoned the noblest of the 
Greeks and the bravest of the allies to his palace. "What 
followed was touching and pathetic in the last degree. Con- 
stantine rose superior to his fate and situation, and seemed in 
this last awful hour to bid defiance to fortune. His words 
were worthy of the line of kings of which he was the last, and 
of the great empire whose overthrow he was about to witness. 
The purple, for the first time in eight hundred years, seemed 
to cover a Roman of the ancient mould. His speech was a 
farewell worthy of Cato or the Gracchi. He sought to infuse 
hope into the minds of his friends, when his own looks and 
the tones of his voice were those of a man in whose breast all 
hope, save the hope of immortality, was extinguished for ever. 
His followers saw his struggles, and threw aside the mask of 
calmness and inflexibility. They armed with the courage of 
despair, the only courage which needs no exhortation to 
arouse it. They wept, they embraced, they solemnly devoted 
their lives to the service of the empire ; this was all they had ; 
their families and fortunes were in the hands of God. They 
parted at midnight — each to his post on the ramparts, where 
he maintained a feverish and anxious watch till morning. 
Constantine with a few faithful followers entered the church 
of St. Sophia, and there with prayers and tears received the 
sacrament for the last time, and the last sacrament that was 
ever administered there. The body of the church, dimly 
lighted by a few lamps, was filled with a crowd of worship- 
pers, women, children, and old men, prostrate in adoration, 
but it was the adoration of fear. The plaintive wail of the 
" Kyrie Eleison !" uttered by thousands of voices, was wafted 
across the straits, and was heard with trembling by the 
peasants on the further shore of the Bosphorus, and fell with a 
strange significance on the ear of the Turkish soldiery. The 
emperor reposed for a few moments in the palace, then took a 
last farewell of his family and household, who filled the air 
with their lamentations, and rode through the deserted streets 
to the walls. From the summit he could hear the noise 
made by the countless hosts below filling up the ditches and 
smoothing the way to the breach. 

At daybreak the besiegers rushed to the assault ; in the 
van, a dense mass of fanatical peasants and camp followers, 
without order or discipline, whose slaughter blunted .the 
weapons and tired the arms of the Greeks. Every shot and 
thrust swept them down by dozens ; but still on they came— 
on, on, on,— in a vast swarm, till the ditch was choked with 
their dead, and the main body could march over them as over 
a bridge. After two hours' fighting, the Greeks had still the 
advantage, when the sultan in person led on the janizaries 
for one vigorous and simultaneous effort. The drums and 
trumpets struck up a martial air to drown the cries of fear or 
pain, the artillery thundered from the land-batteries and the 
fleet, and the vast force plunging madly forward, was soon 
lost in the cloud of smoke which hung like a curtain round 
the scene of carnage. To describe what followed would be 
impossible. The shouts of the combatants, and the clash of 
the weapons, and the roar of the guns, rent the air. The Greeks 
- revived their ancient glory, and fought like giants against 
those awful odds, foot to foot and hand to hand. Constantine 



cheered them by his voice, and incited them by his example. 
Thirty janizaries, headed by a huge monster named Hassan, 
gained the top of the ramparts. Eighteen of his followers 
were killed upon the spot, and he sank on one knee beneath 
a shower of stones and darts ; a- host of Turks followed close 
at his heels, and the city was lost. A few nobles formed a 
square round the emperor, and, with their faces to the 
enemy, died man by man. " Will no Christian cut off my 
head?" was the mournful exclamation of Constantine in his 
last anguish, as he was swept along in the mele'e, the aim of a 
thousand weapons. He fell by an unknown hand, and his 
body was afterwards found buried beneath a mountain of the 
slain. 

The whole of the Turks now rushed into the streets, and, in 
the first heat of the pursuit, two thousand unresisting Greeks 
were slaughtered ; but their attention was soon drawn off by 
the rich booty which they saw on every side. The Greek and 
Latin historians who have written of the occurrence tell 
fearful stories of the massacres which followed, and the Turks 
speak with equal confidence of their clemency and generosity ; 
and it seems likely that the latter are nearer the truth. In 
large cities, the number of lives lost after the fighting is over 
is seldom great. The assailants become scattered, and their 
fury is abated by a thousand, novelties which strike the eye in 
every street. But of the violence of the Ottomans there does 
not exist a doubt. Everything was done to outrage the 
feelings of the Greeks. The images of the saints, upon which 
they looked with so much reverence, were dragged through 
the streets with every circumstance of ignominy. The cross 
was trampled under foot ; convents were broken open, and the 
nuns violated at the altar. Upon the first news of the assault, 
a crowd had filled the Church of St. Sophia. When the 
Turks entered the city, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, 
the upper and lower galleries, were thronged to excess by 
ladies, children, husbands, and fathers, and the doors barred, 
in the foolish belief that, ere the infidels entered the holy 
place, an angel would descend from heaven and put them to 
flight as far as the frontiers of Persia. The doors speedily 
gave way before the axes of the Turks, who rushed in and 
began to select the captives from the mass before them. 
They were bound together without distinction of rank or sex, 
and driven rudely through the streets under the lash of their 
captors. The fairest of the women were reserved for the 
harem, the men were sold into slavery, and many a nun, of 
noble descent, was torn from the horns of the altar to adorn 
the seraglio of the sultan. The splendid libraries with which 
the city abounded were scattered or destroyed j the churches 
and convents were despoiled of their rich ornaments, accumu- 
lated by the piety and munificence of centuries. The sultan 
entered on horseback at two in the day, and rode straight to 
the Church of St. Sophia, marvelling as he passed along at 
the splendour and riches which surrounded him. He saw a 
soldier breaking the marble pavement of the church, and 
sternly ordered him to desist. " Be content," said he, " with 
the booty I have given up to you ; the town and buildings 
belong to me." He then ordered the walls to be deprived of 
the pictures and mosaics with which they were adorned, and 
restored to their naked simplicity. The muezzin ascended 
the tower, called the faithful to prayer in the name of God and 
the prophet; the imaum preached, and Mahomet himself 
offered thanksgiving on the altar, and the Christian church 
became a mosque. 

Thence he proceeded to the palace of the Ciesars, and as he 
entered, struck by the air of desolation which marked that 
august abode, he repeated, two lines from a Persian poet — 
" The spider hath woven her web in the palace of the emperors, 
And the owl hath sung her watch-song in the towers of Efui- 

siyab." 
The sultan now fixed his residence in Constantinople. The 
Greeks, upon being assured of protection for their lives and* 
property, returned to their homes ; their patriarch received 
his crozier from the successor of the prophet, and the 
establishment of the Turks in Europe became an accomplished 
fact. 
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We have already alluded to the amazing extent of the 
empire they established in Europe, and the strange element 
thus introduced into European society, as one of the most 
wonderful events in modern times. But it loses a great deal 
of the marvellousness which at first sight we might be disposed 
to attach to it, when we remember the mixture of extreme 
simplicity and temperance wiih fervid fanaticism which has at 
all times characterised them. They emerged from the con- 
dition of a simple pastoral tribe into one of comparative 
civilisation, without losing many of their old virtues or 
contracting many new vices. The Turk, when roused into 
action, acts vigorously, promptly, energetically, and allows no 
scruples to stand in the way of the accomplishment of his 
purpose. But to see him afterwards, one could hardly believe 
he was the same being. The deed done, he relapses into listless 
dreamy indolence, and seems content to let everything take 
its course. He is perpetually at one extreme or the other. He 
knows nothing of our calmness and steadiness of purpose, and 
our moderation. Most of the passions of savage life have 
accompanied him from the plains of Tartary and cling to him 
still. If a man offends him, he is seldom content with any 
reparation short of his life. If he covets a thing, he seizes on 
it straightway ; if he falls in love, he does not pay court, and 
dangle, and sigh, and write poetry; he buys the woman he 
adores in hard cash, hurries her into a seraglio, and shuts her 
up close, as if he was jealous of the wind and the sun, and 
there sates his passion. Of anything like a union of souls 
between man and woman he has no idea, nor could it readily 
be explained to him. The Koran denies that women have 
souls, and he is the more inclined to believe it from the fact, 
that those that he sees have received no education, except a 
few idle accomplishments to delight the voluptuous eyes of 
their owners ; their intellects are so dwarfed that there is 
apparently little in them, except the gift of speech, to distin- 
guish them from the lower animals. 

Nor has the Turk any idea of the whirl and bustle of public 
life, such as we see it in England or Prance — the thirst for 
distinction, the patient industry, the complicated intrigues, 
the eager watching of public opinion, the united agitation, and 
all the strife and turmoil by which the great business of life is 
carried on. He cannot see the use of all this. He loves ease above 
all things. To secure it he rouses himself occasionally into 
violent exertion, but then as soon as the occasion has passed 
away he relapses again. The leading feature in his character 
is undoubtedly his religious fanaticism, but unfortunately the 
religion he professes is not of such a nature as to turn this 
fanatacism to good account, — for Mahometanism does not 
contain the two great requisites which a religion must possess 
before it can influence men's lives. It does not inculcate 
self-restraint as a desirable means of attaining to a higher state 
of happiness, and as conducive to mental repose ; nor does it 
act upon the fears or hopes of its worshippers by threatening 
to visit their bad acts with retribution, or reward their good 
deeds with happiness in the world to come. One or two 
verses in the Koran certainly represent revenge as an unde- 
sirable mode of gratification, but by no means in very strong 
language ; and in other places true believers are commanded to 
content themselves with mere pecuniary compensation, or at 
all events to take care that the retaliation does not exceed the 
offence. But the futility of this injunction must be apparent 
when we remember that men never take vengeance except 
when under the influence of fierce passion, and to expect per- 
sons in this state to strike a proportion between the injury 
they have received and the retribution they are about to inflict, 
is the acme of absurdity. The virtues which Mahomet 
inculcates are precisely those which a barbarous people would 
be sure to practise, though he had never said a word about 
them. They are generous, humane, charitable, kind to the 
miserable and forlorn, but when their passions are roused, woe 
to him who stands in their way. 

Fahh and not works is the sum and substance of Mussul- 
man orthodoxy. It is not necessary that one should do right, 
but that he should think right, in order to enter paradise. 
Any Moslem who dies in the belief that there is but one God, 



and that Mahomet is his prophet, by that alone secures his 
salvation. A man of loose and dissolute life, who disobeys 
the precepts of the Koran, is; indeed, understood to undergo 
a short period of severe discipline by way of expiation 
in purgatory, mais cela ne fait rien. No jolly Mussulman 
would renounce his pleasures for such a bagatelle, especially 
when it looms so dimly in the future. As is generally the 
case, however, the minute observances of the faith are strictly 
attended to ; the five daily prayers with the face turned 
towards Mecca, the various ablutions of the person and 
garments, the fasting in Ramazan from sunrise till sunset, are 
observances which no believer omits to perform. These are, 
however trivial in themselves, sure evidences of a pharisaical 
spirit^ and consequently are not entitled to the praise which 
sentimental travellers have expended upon them. 

Whatever may be the value of Mahometanism in a moral 
point of view, however, as a military creed it is unexception- 
able. Many, in fact nearly all its formula?, are better adapted 
for the regulation of a camp than the government of a civilised 
nation. Wine is forbidden ; cleanliness is strictly inculcated ; 
close and unshrinking fidelity to one another, and unswerving 
hatred to infidels are essential duties ; and, lastly, he who falls 
in battle for the faith, no matter what his previous life, is 
forthwith wafted to paradise — an abode of sensual bliss, where 
the warrior passes the time in the society of immortal women 
of ravishing beauty, and finds himself constantly surrounded 
by all the delicacies that can please the palate, and is lulled by 
the flow of clear streams. The ten first followers of the prophet 
possess, in this immaculate region, seventy pavilions glittering 
with gold and silver and precious stones ; in each of these 
seven hundred beds, and around each bed seven hundred 
houris ! Every soldier goes into action with the encouraging 
prospect of a crown of victory or crown of martyrdom. Death 
in battle against the infidel, amongst the Ottomans supplies 
the place of patience, and faith, and hope, and charity, and 
long-suffering, and virtue, and knowledge, and truth. No 
mode of propagating a faith was ever more agreeable to its 
missionaries. All Mussulmans, under the Turkish law, were 
looked upon as soldiers, and formed a separate and superior 
class to the nations they conquered ; and to this day none but 
Mussulmans can enter the Turkish army. When they first 
commenced their career of rapine, a third of the conquered 
lands was distributed amongst the soldiers ; the privates 
often receiving large tracts of territory, which the original 
inhabitants cultivated as their serfs, rendering them a tenth 
part of the produce. The tenure by which they held these 
gifts, however, obliged them to follow the sultan to the 
field, whenever he called upon them ; but did not oblige 
them to remain beyond one campaign, so that when the winter 
began to close in, they generally marched off home, and left 
.him to fight his battles by himself as he best could. This of 
course rendered foreign wars next to impossible, and a stand- 
ing army became clearly a necessity. The corps of janizaries 
was accordingly embodied in the manner we have already 
described. Part of these, about 25,000, were kept in barracks 
at Constantinople ; other divisions in some of the principal 
towns of the empire : but a vast number were scattered over 
different parts of the country, married and pursued various 
trades and occupations, and though in receipt of regular pay, 
never performed any part of a soldier s duties. In fact, the 
janizaries were rather a military caste than an army, for their 
sons were, ipso facto, janizaries also, though they never 
handled a musket. Those of them who lived in barracks and 
were under arms, were as insolent?', turbulent, and rapacious as 
praetorian guards usually are. They plundered and maltreated 
the people, and kept the sultan in terror ; and owing to their 
refusal to submit to any of the modern improvements in drill 
or discipline, they were almost useless against European 
armies in the field. 

In 1826, the sultan Mahmoud occupied the throne— a 
ferocious Turk, but a man of great strength of character, and 
fully alive to the necessity of introducing reforms into the 
internal administration of his empire. One of his first steps 
was, the levying of a body of troops, amongst whom he intro- 
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duced the European drill with the happiest effects. The 
janizaries were enraged at this, and began to clamour for the 
heads of the principal officers of the state, a very common 
mode of showing their displeasure. Mahmoud raised the 
standard of the prophet, and called upon all true Mussulmans 
to rally round him; and, attacking the janizaries upon all 
sides, massacred every one of them, as Mehemet Ali the 
Marmelukes, or Peter the Great the Strelitz. This step was 



change in an artistic point of view may be estimated by 
reference to our engraving, exhibiting the various forms of 
head-dress used in different parts of the empire. The ten- 
dency to adopt European customs has been equally great in 
every other department ; and what effect these changes will 
have upon the general condition of the empire still remains to 
be seen ; for there can be no doubt that Turkey has not yet 
passed through the transition state, and it would therefore be 




TURKISH HEAD-DRESSES. 



1. Constantinople Fez. 2. Egyptian Tarbouch. 3. Fellah's Turban. 4. Turban of the poor in Egypt. 5. Turban 
and Cap of Bethlehem wool. 6*. Egyptian Caffieh, worn as a turban. 7. Arab Caffieh, held by a band. 8. Caffieh, 
with a cord of camel's hair ; Caffieh with a turban. 9. Greek Fez. 10. Round Turban with a twisted pad, common in 



Africa. 11. Loose Syrian Turban of a Scheikh of Lebanon, 
dress of peasants in Lebanon. 14. Turban of a patriarch, 
Turban, common at Smyrna, very heavy behind. 

followed by various other reforms, even of the costume — the 
flowing drapery and magnificent turban S of the nation being 
displaced by the angular frock coats and tights of the Franks, 
&nd the red and ungraceful fez-caps. The importance of this 



12. Drapery for protection against cold or rain. 13. Head- 
or bishop of the Copts. 15. Coptic priest. 16. Asiatic 

premature to pronounce upon the merits of the reform. Our 
engraving (p. 332) represents the reception of an ambassador at 
the divan. 



